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Melt me this cold, freely the firelogs throwing 
On hearth, my Thaliarchus ! And from crock 

Two-eared, of Sabine make, unlock 

Wine, with four years a-glowing. (C i. 9. 4 ff.) 

These are good samples of Mr. Marshall's forms and spirit. And they 
sound like Horace, even though it is quite true that they are not Horace. Of 
course nothing can be fully Horatian except Horace himself. Nor can our 
native iambics weave the same spell as the Roman's trochees. It is idle to tell 
us that an iambic series is, after all, the same thing as a trochaic with merely 
a prefixed anacrusis! And we miss in our sober iambic forms the dancing lilt 
of the dactyl, with its occasional reversal of stress. Non omnia possumus, but 
it is something — nay, it is wellnigh everything — not to have Horace paraphrased 
and diluted and sweetened up by extraneous epithets and disguised by actual 
perversion of phrase. Mr. Marshall's restraint can be appreciated by noting 
not merely his verbiage, but the fact that many of his lines actually have fewer 
syllables than the corresponding lines of the original. 

Most translations of Horace are malformed babble to a reader untrained in 
Latin; to the Latinist they are endurable only as in a foreign land whatever 
object reminds us of home is charming, however grotesque it would otherwise 
appear — or else they are attractive as to a mountain-climber the attacks of others 
upon invincible heights are interesting. But Mr. Marshall's translation is more 
than endurable; it is probably the best thing, taking it all in all, that we have 
in its field. It is by no means impeccable; when the translator of Horace falls, 
he is doomed to fall hard; some of the favorite phrases of Horace are inadequately 
rendered, as if the sprite of inspiration had fled away at that critical moment 
because of the poet's inward hesitation. Indeed, some of the less agreeable bits 
seem open to so easy amendment that I am prompted to repeat the suggestion 
I have made before, that perhaps the only way to attain approximation to the 
highest excellence in a translation is for one man after another frankly to build 
his work upon the achievement of his predecessor. 

I must not fail to mention the charming dedicatory verses which Mr. Marshall 
prefixes to his volume. But his version of "Oh, that to me were Paradise enow" 
is altogether too uncontrolled to please Horace — wherever Horace is. 

E. T. M. 



The Electra of Sophocles. With a Commentary Abridged from the 
the Larger Edition of Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt.D. By 
Gilbert A. Davies, A.M. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
Pp. lviii+195. $1.10. 

No extended account of this volume is needed, since it is what it purports 
to be an abridgment of Jebb's well-known scholarly edition. Nothing has been 
omitted which contributes directly to the elucidation of the play. The omissions 
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pertain to subsidiary matters of more interest to instructor than to student. 
The book is thus made better adapted for class use in schools and colleges than 
Jebb's edition. A few alterations and additions have been made with a view 
to clearness. The metrical analysis and indices, both Greek and English, are 
retained. The text and type are the same as in Jebb's volume of the complete 
text of Sophocles. The notes come after the text and near the end of the volume 
instead of at the foot of the page as in Jebb's edition. 

The fact that this volume is Jebb, with sUght omissions, and with changes 
which make it more suitable for class use, should commend it to many teachers 
of Greek. 

C. F. Castle 

The University of Chicago 



Helladian Vistas. By Don Quinn, Ph.D. ad ed. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 1909. Pp. 407. 

Helladian Vistas is not a picture-book but a pale-blue volume of twenty-five 
essays ranging from "Balkania" to the "Hill of Hissarlik." Happy is he who, 
having reached the hill at last, can look back with mildly amused eye upon the 
folk peering out from the "vistas" — creatures strange as the "snark " and escaped, 
everyone, from the philological zoo, " Mykenlanders," "Maniats," "Phaeaks," 
and "Phoenik Maids." His amusement may possibly be tempered by scholastic 
wonderment for whom the "vistas" were intended — untrained eyes or grim 
"archaeologs." The former will find neither grace nor fashion in the narrative, 
and the latter neither thoroughness nor learning. A due regard for the quick 
and the dead should have allowed these brief and breathless essays to remain 
in the holy sleep of the magazines where they first appeared. 

J. G. Winter 

University of Michigan 



